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particularly selected portions or arti- 
cles of the natural world containing in 
themselves the mysterious potencies 
which purify and immortalize our souls. 
He who subjects himself to these holy 
instruments will be saved. 

When these mysterious powers be- 
came concentrated in the hands of a 
hierarchy possessing the sole right to 
administer them, this early metaphysic 
became intertwined with a philosophy of 
human history. This is virtually given 
above in the theory of Catholicism as 
church. It is a theory of government, 
divine and human. The government 
of the heavenly world is immediately by 
God and his angels, but the govern- 



ment of the earthly world is mediate and 
is ministered through divinely ordained 
and consecrated agencies. These in- 
struments of the heavenly government 
are given authority over all natural 
forms of government and carry out 
through them indirectly the will of 
heaven, while in the distinctively super- 
natural activities on earth the church 
alone has a right to rule. A system 
of rewards for merit and of punish- 
ments for sins, valid for this world 
and the heavenly world as well, 
thereby comes to light and is put 
into execution. This has now come 
to be the Catholic interpretation of 
Chris tianitv. 



IS CHRISTIANITY'S SUCCESS THE 
CHURCH'S UNDOING? 



HORACE T. HOUF 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The title of this article is certainly paradoxical, yet it is well to bear in mind that 
it covers an exceedingly important field. It is at least intellectually possible to believe 
in the gospel and distrust the church. In fact, it is the position in which very many 
persons find themselves. We particularly commend to pastors the question with which 
the article closes. 



The success of Christianity, to be 
fairly judged, must be tested by both 
quantitative and qualitative standards, 
by extension and intension. Two ques- 
tions — How widespread is Christian 
control among the peoples of the earth ? 
and How completely has Christianity 
gained control in the individual? — 
need to be answered. Let us think in 



turn of Christian geographical control, 
control in the world's magnetic field, 
social control in so-called Christian 
lands, and then of Christian personal 
control. This gives some idea of the 
standing of Christianity today expressed 
in terms of control. Then we shall ask 
how this process of continuous succeed- 
ing is affecting the church — organized 
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Christianity — and how it must affect 
it. Such a survey should give us a 
practical vantage-ground for facing the 
question of "What next?" in the local 
church. 

Those peoples whose allegiance to 
Christ has been a matter of history 
have been constantly gaining both in 
numbers within themselves and in terri- 
torial control throughout the world. 
BushnelFs idea of the out-populating 
power of the Christian people has been 
justified in a grand way during the last 
few centuries. The nations which have 
Christianity have tremendously out- 
stripped those without it in increase of 
population. During the nineteenth 
century alone the world increased 600 
millions, and of these, 400 millions were 
in Europe and North America. Among 
the un-Christian peoples the great dan- 
ger of failure to survive so far exceeds 
the corresponding danger in Christian 
lands that the gain of the latter is very 
marked. With Christianity and its 
civilization the nations have increasingly 
gained in infant survival and so in 
population. But more significant even 
than this increase within themselves 
is the gain in geographical control. 
This has been well shown by W. E. 
Doughty: 

One of the most inspiring evidences of 
the widening sovereignty of Christ is that 
he has passed over the control of the terri- 
tory of the world to the Christian nations. 
According to Gulick's Growth of the Kingdom 
of God, in 1600 only 7 per cent of the terri- 
tory of the world was controlled by Chris- 
tian nations, but today 82 per cent, so that 
the growth of Christian control has passed 
in three hundred years from 7 per cent to 



82 per cent while the control of non- 
Christian nations has decreased from 93 
per cent to 18 per cent. In 1800, 400 mil- 
lions of people were governed by Catholic 
and Protestant Christian powers; in 1912, 
at least 1,000 millions, or two and one-half 
times as many as were governed in 1800. 
In 1500, there were no Protestant political 
powers in the world. Today, England, 
Germany, and the United States rule over 
about 600 millions of the population of the 
world. These three Protestant powers 
alone now have dominion over more mil- 
lions of people than are ruled over by all 
the non-Christian nations of the world 
added together. The Mohammedan world 
furnishes a startling illustration of this 
shifting control of the world. A few gene- 
rations ago, Mohammedan political and 
religious control were co-extensive. Today, 
three-fourths of the Mohammedans of the 
world live in lands which they do not rule 
politically. 1 

The enormous increase in the agen- 
cies of Christianity and in its adherents 
also attest its success. There are ap- 
proximately 565 million Christians in 
the world. Of these, 172 millions are 
Protestants, 120 millions belong to the 
Eastern church, and 272 millions are 
Roman Catholic. In the United States 
alone, in sixteen years the value of 
property held by the church has risen 
from 680 millions of dollars to 1,260 
millions — a gain of more than 85 per 
cent. Organized missionary societies 
now number more than 995. In con- 
nection with Protestant Christian mis- 
sions, figures for converts and adherents 
and for moneys expended can be tabu- 
lated only in millions. In the United 
States alone, in 1914 there were over 
178,000 ministers, 225,486 churches and 
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38,800,000 church members. This in- 
dicates one kind of success. 

The world magnetic field also arranges 
itself around Christ. The philosophies, 
with minor exceptions, all try to show 
the modern world that they embrace 
him, that their system is his also. It 
was William James, I believe, who said 
that the persistency with which every 
system and sect sought to claim Christ 
as its own would be laughable if it were 
not so pathetic. Like the mustard seed, 
he has grown until now "all men every- 
where" come and roost in the shelter of 
his branches. His is the ethics of the 
world-conscience as well as the thought 
of the world's philosophy. Never was 
there such clamor as now to maintain 
that actions with world-significance are 
in accord with his teaching. The war- 
ring nations each address their prayers 
for victory to the God of Christ. None 
deny the disgrace of it, but all shift the 
blame. Prophets everywhere call this 
"the last great war" and demand that 
some nation shall be sacrificial enough 
to apply the ethic of Christ. Even a 
wholesale dealer in fancy shrubs whose 
home and fatherland is Holland writes 
as a footnote to his business letter to 
an American customer: "I cannot 
imagine what you Americans must 
think of us here in Europe. We feel 
that we must be nearly barbarian. I 
hope you will not lose all confidence in 
us because of this outbreak we thought 
impossible. May God forgive us!" 
Everywhere the world-conscience has 
to ask "What would Jesus do?" 

In great sections of our social life 
Jesus is coming to his own. In one day 
a great American daily had notice that 
on January 1 six new states had pro- 



hibited the manufacture and sale of 
liquor; that in two years the output of 
beer in the United States had decreased 
nine million barrels; that nineteen of 
the states had now put liquor behind 
them; that of 2,123 daily newspapers in 
the United States 840 now refuse to 
print liquor advertisements, and that 
one of our larger cities was carrying on 
a crusade against social vice. In con- 
nection with "Baby Week" an incon- 
spicuous letter appeared in one corner. 
Some woman in the city had asked for 
an Indian baby to adopt. She offered 
the adoption as an act of Christian 
kindness. This letter begged that the 
adoption be abandoned because of the 
heartache that would necessarily come 
when the baby became full grown and 
must then be ostracized for reasons no 
one could help. Significantly, both 
points of view were taken altruistically 
and were really Christian. In an unpre- 
cedented way, Jesus' fundamental tenet 
of "love for the other person" is gaining 
sway. Thus the Kingdom of God has 
grown in extension, and continues to 
grow marvelously. 

But what of the individual who 
accepts Christianity? What of the 
intensity of Christianity in the single 
believer? Are thinking people satis- 
fied with themselves and with others in 
this matter of consecration and trans- 
formation which really determines the 
individual's religious worth? Is there 
an atmosphere which extending Chris- 
tianity fosters that will set standards 
and produce a widespread conscience, 
Christian in its "fundamental prefer- 
ence," which is even now reaching its 
high-water mark? Does organized 
Christianity reach a point of diminishing 
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returns? Must the church reach a 
point beyond which, intensively con- 
sidered, she cannot lift individuals and 
peoples? What other than this is 
meant by the sense of powerlessness 
which grips many individual Christians 
and local churches? In other words, 
does the Christian religion give us a 
flying character-goal and can it raise us 
steadily toward that goal indefinitely? 
There are things which make us doubt 
that organized Christianity is generating 
such dynamic and practical idealism. 

There is growing distinction in prac- 
tice between Christianity and Church- 
anity. The appeal was recently made 
in a well-indoctrinated, broad-minded 
church for men and women to offer them- 
selves for the winning of individuals to 
Christ. There was no emotional appeal, 
no fever, no fuss, but a calm challenge 
to do high and specific service in a 
thoughtful way. Some were unfit, both 
by temperament and religious ineffi- 
ciency. Others thought that they were, 
because they lacked confidence. But 
most significant of all, the very best 
felt that they needed something more 
themselves to which they could invite 
others. A careful Christian man said, 
"Recently I said to a business friend, 
'I wish you were an open Christian and 
a church man.' He replied, T live as 
good a life as the church people do and 
— as you do.' This was a challenge. 
We sat down together and took account 
of stock. We talked frankly and I 
had to admit he was as good a man as 
I was. Then how could I push my 
invitation? I came away feeling that 
until I had this genuine life more abun- 
dant I could not do personal work." 
This has been duplicated several times 



in this church and happens in many 
churches. The question arises, Has 
the religion of Jesus created an atmos- 
phere in which its own organic life, the 
church, its instrument, is no longer 
needed? Must the church die because 
of its very success ? 

I believe Harold Begbie, not long 
since, predicted that the organized 
church would die. I think that state- 
ment too strong, but radical readjust- 
ment will come with the placing of new 
emphasis on several vital things. Our 
Christian people must clear away Old 
Testament and immature and obsolete 
ideals, and must set as the Ideal clear, 
undimmed, undiminished perfection, as 
it was in Jesus. The Decalogue must 
no longer be the measure of Christian 
manhood. The ethics of the Psalms 
must not always be held as unimpeach- 
able. The men of the Old Testament 
must not be our unquestioned examples 
because their stories are told in our 
Book. Jesus and things Christian must 
be defined and be central always and 
unmistakably. Being Christian must 
be more than having good intentions 
and keeping out of jail. That "higher- 
toned goodness," that "extra," that 
excess in goodness beyond the scribes 
and Pharisees, must be our main con- 
cern. The Christian condemnation of 
idolatry, stealing, murder, adultery, 
false witness, covetousness, is under- 
stood and accepted. Let us now press 
on toward perfection, making war on 
such "respectable sins" as John Watson 
has catalogued: evil temper, a false 
tongue, jealousy, egotism, bigotry, dis- 
contentment, scorn. To these we might 
add "impatience" and the negatives of 
those fruits of the spirit which St. Paul 
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catalogued in Gal. 5:22, 23: We must 
demand a full, abounding Christian 
manhood as our personal ideal. 

In our handling of the teachings of 
Christ and his apostles we must forsake 
literalism and blind commitment and 
must rather transplant their spirit and 
essence in the new soil of modern 
situations. This will demand con- 
scientious, intelligent exegesis and inter- 
pretation and abundant and vigorous 
application. We need more religious 
leaders who have saturated themselves 
with the helpful spirit of the Master in 
Luke's Gospel and who concur with the 
essence of the explanation of him given 
in John, and whose burden is his teach- 
ing found in Matthew — men whose 
native air is the spirit of the Sermon on 
the Mount and who are as bold as Elijah 
in their application of this Christian 
spirit to their own time. Nothing less 
vital will suffice. 

With our clearly defined ideals and 
our careful, steady application of his 
ideals to our own day, we must keep 
uppermost at all times the religion of the 
Spirit. The trend of science and mate- 
rialistic philosophy and the worship of 



things which can be seen and handled 
make this most important. The essen- 
tial thing must be welcomed and util- 
ized, whatsoever source it may have or 
form it may take. Religious leaders 
are, ipso facto, committed to the bring- 
ing of all life under "the higher sanc- 
tions," the squaring of every intent and 
act with the will of a God who knows 
and cares. We need frankly to under- 
take "the supernaturalizing of all life." 
Our whole work must have enough 
organization to maintain an efficient 
ministering of the vital reality. We 
shall need vastly more elasticity, more 
spiritual emphasis, and less turning and 
whirring of the wheels. Let us learn 
to bury dead ideals, dead machinery, 
dead methods, and evermore in every 
way commit ourselves to the program 
of which as a part we sing, "Jesus, still 
lead on." Our interest as teachers and 
leaders is to clarify ideals, inspire ambi- 
tions and "set our individual Christians 
running from within." A twofold test 
is all-important: Is our church work 
vitally building spiritual ideals which are 
regulative from within and which are 
truly expressional without? 



